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We print another list of propertyowners who have, 
through licensed brokers, applied for insurance in un- 
authorized companies. It is furnished us officially by John 
A. McCall, Superintendent of Insurance. We make the 
same comment on this list that we did on a similar one 
printed in our columns two weeks ago, that it is an indica- 
tion that the new law relative to such insurance is being 
used by brokers as a cloak for doinga general underground 
business. It is absurd to claim that all the persons or cor- 
porations whose names we have given are unable to obtain 
all the insurance they require in authorized companies. 
Some of them could get twice the amount they carry if 
they were willing to pay the rate charged by the author- 
ized companies. We venture the assertion that some of 
our State companies were never offered some of the risks 
named, and that others refused to write on them for the 
rate offered. We have no objection to our merchants buy- 
ing their insurance where they like, provided all citizens 
and all insurance companies are placed on an equality, but 
we do object to seeing a permanent premium for perjury 
spread upon the statute books of the State. Under the 
law referred to, the broker that can do the hardest swearing 
has an advantage over those who have conscientious 
scruples against false swearing. The best way to put an 
end to underground insurance is to abolish all restrictions 
upon the business of fire underwriting, and leave the com- 
petition free for all, go as you please. Companies would 
stand then upon their own merits, and their policies be 
accepted or rejected by propertyowners on the business- 
like basis of financial responsibility. 





THE Boston Tariff Association has done a wise thing in 
creating a bureau of inspection in the interests of the in- 
surance companies. The city is divided into five inspection 
districts, to each of which an inspector is assigned, whose 
duty it will be to inspect and report upon the condition of 
all insured risks. Mr. Kelsey, who has been an inspector 
for the Boston Manufacturers Mutual [nsurance Company, 
has been selected as the head of the bureau, to whom the 
five inspectors will make their reports. Frequent reports 
will be made to the Tariff Association, so that every mem- 
ber of that organization will be kept fully informed as to 
the condition of risks inspected. It is expected that this 
bureau will cost the insurance companies about $10,000 a 











year, and if the companies act upon the knowledge ob- 
tained by the inspectors, it will be money well invested. 
But the work of the bureau will amount to nothing unless 
the companies carry out the recommendations made by 
the inspectors. For them to report a building in a danger- 
ous condition, and to recommend various improvements | 
as a condition of continued insurance, and then have their 
reports and recommendations pigeon-holed, will simply 
tend to bring the system into contempt. But if the com- 
panies act promptly according to the advice of the in- 
spectors, and either cancel their policies on bad risks or 
make the rate adequate to the hazard, there will soon 
come a marked improvement in risks and a reduction in 
the number of fires. This is one of the best methods for 
reducing fire losses that the insurance companies have ever 
put in force, and we hope to see similar inspection depart- 
ments created in all the large cities. 





A CORRESPONDENT, who subscribes himself “ Agent,” 
discusses in other columns of thisissue the subject of com- 
missions to agents, looking at it from the agents’ standpoint. 
To sustain his assertion that the present rates paid to 
agents are not excessive, and that the companies can afford 
to pay them, he quotes the dividends paid by them to 
stockholders. He gives a list of sixty-six companies that 
paid ten per cent last year, and another list of fifty-seven 
that paid more than ten per cent. He omits, however, 
from his lists a large number of companies whose divi- 
dends were less than ten per cent or absolutely z/. He 
omits, also, to state that a very large proportion of the 
companies named by him were forced to deplete their 
surplus account in order to pay losses, expenses and 
the dividends complained of. That they did so very gen- 
erally is as good evidence as can be required that current 
business has not paid the cost of doing it, and that either 
there must be an increase in income or a decrease in ex- 
penses. It is difficult to see how the income is to be in- 
creased, when the insuring public is already restive under 
the advances made in rates of late; and as the high com- 
missions paid agents have been largely given away as re- 
bates to the insured, there seems to be no particular reason 
why agents should be entrusted with such large sums sim- 
ply for disbursement. The companies had better reduce 
commissions and rates at the same time, and get credit 
with the public for the reduction. “Agent” indulges in 
the common tirade against wealthy stockholders, and 
argues that it is better they should be deprived of their 
dividends than agents of their commissions. We fail to 
see why one class of citizens should be deprived of a legiti- 
mate source of income more than another. While the 
business of fire underwriting is in a depressed condition, 
there should be a disposition shown by all interested to 
share the burdens imposed by such conditions, and not 
shift them all to the shoulders of stockholders, They are 
entitled to liberal returns upon their investment, for their 
capital is exposed to unusual hazards; it is liable to be ob- 
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literated at any moment by a single conflagration. And 
this peril is increased in proportion to the reductions made 
in the surplus accumulations of more prosperous times. 
We desire to see agents liberally compensated for their ser- 
vices, the importance of which we have always given them 
full credit for; but we do not believe it necessary or good 
policy to pay them more than their services are worth, 
simply to enable them to divide with their patrons or their 
greedy hangers-on. A uniform, equitable rate of commis- 
sions, that will fairly compensate the agents, is better than 
irregular rates that are excessive and have to be divided 
among those who have done nothing to earn them. 





WE have always considered A. R. McGill, Insurance 
Commissioner of Minnesota, as one of the thinking insur- 
ance officials, and his annual reports will bear out our 
opinion. Propertyowners who attach little credence to the 
statements of underwriters as to the present discouraging 
condition of the insurance business, believing that all such 
representations are made with a view to increasing the 
already large profits derived from the business, will doubt- 
less be startled to learn from Commissioner McGill that 
in Minnesota for the last seven years the insurance business 
has proved decidedly unprofitable, the losses and expenses 
exceeding the premiums by considerable. Minnesota’s 
experience is but the experience of other States, and the 
time is at hand when, if it be inexpedient for a further ad- 
vancement in the tariff, a decided improvement must be 
made in the selection of risks, or perhaps there will be 
material changes required in the mode and rate of com- 

pensation to agents. The Minnesota Commissioner em- 
_ phasizes a point that has been commented on more than 
once, that it seems strange that for so many years insurance 
companies have persistently paid agents for business sim- 
ply and not for paying business; for when the pay of 
agents is made to depend materially upon the profits of 
the business they do, their consciences and their interests 
will be on the same side, instead of being antagonistic to 
each other, as at present. Mr. McGill shows that the pre- 
miums collected in Minnesota during the last two years 
amount to $5,003,405, all of which, and over $750,000 more, 
was paid back again by the companies in losses and ex- 
penses, expenses being estimated at thirty-two per cent, 
which is if anything too low, the New York report placing 
the expense at about thirty-four percent. While asserting 
that it cannot be expected that the companies will con- 
tinue to do business at this rate of loss, the Commis- 
sioner admits that ‘‘ Minnesota is one of the prosperous 
States of the Union; and as a rule, it is one of the 
peculiarities of the fire insurance business that where gen- 
eral prosperity prevails, fires are reduced to the minimum.” 
Estimating the expenses of the business in the various 
States at thirty-five per cent, which will be admitted to be 
a fair figure, we find by our tables of fire premiums and 
losses by States, that in 1884 the companies experienced 
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a decided loss on the business transacted in the followin 
States, the loss ratio in each case exceeding sixty-five per 
cent of premiums: 


Loss AND EXPENSE RATIO ComBINED. 
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According to our statistics, the average loss ratio of all 
the companies in forty-seven States and Territories and 
the Dominion of Canada last year was 60.1 per cent of the 
premiums collected. Increasing this ratio by the expense 
ratio of thirty-five per cent, it will be seen that the cost of 
the business last year was over ninety-five per cent of the 
premium income, leaving little margin for paying divi. 
dends, and increasing the surplus from this alleged profit. 
able underwriting business. Meantime many companies, 
by enhancing the volume of premium, largely increased 
their reserve liability and correspondingly injured the sur. 
plus showing. It is only by the utmost unanimity among 
the companies and consistent dealing with agents that un. 
derwriting can be brought up to a profitable business. All 
managers will agree with Commissioner McGill that an in. 
surance agent needs not only to have all the general inform. 
ation the company he represents can give him, but needs 
also to have his wits constantly about him to discover the 
dangers connected with what he insures; and also “he 
should be subject to no pangs and no loss when rejecting 
risks which the parties asking insurance will not amend 
when amendment is easy, and should find only pleasure 
and profit in refusing to insure anything which has a moral 
danger attending it.” Thus it is that many claim that the 
agent should be so compensated that, by a system of con- 
tingent commissions, he shall profit in proportion as the 
company makes money on the business placed with it. 
Now that the companies are about to take up the question of 
commissions, there is an opportunity to consider the in- 
ducements given to agents, and to offer them something 
better than, as Mr. McGill puts it, that which prompts men 
generally to do right rather than wrong, the present situa 
tion being such that it is to the agent’s personal loss to do 
right. 





GOVERNOR HILL has heard arguments ro and con rela 
tive to the amendments to the building laws passed by the 
legislature, and also regarding the bill to limit the height 
of buildings in the city. He seems desirous of getting at 
the merits of these matters before signing or refusing t0 
sign the bills, and of doing that which is in the best inter- 
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ests of the residents of the city. Underwriters have been 
represented in the argument in favor of both bills, but are 
opposed by such influence as speculative builders and 
“skin” contractors can bring to bear. It would seem as 
though past experience had furnished all the evidence 
necessary to convince anyone that the present building 
laws are defective, permitting the erection of buildings that 
are aconstant menance to the lives and property of citi- 
zens. The only question seems to be whether or not the 
present law covers the ground sufficiently to remedy the 
defects of the old one; or, rather, whether the new one is 
not so defective in itself as to defeat the purpose intended. 
It is asserted that the bill has been tampered with in the 
interests of the speculative builders since it was introduced 
for the purpose of defeating it. Its supporters, however, 
contend that the defects in it can be easily remedied by 
the next legislature before much harm could result. The 
bill limiting the height of buildings was introduced as a 
sanitary measure, and is advocated by health officers and 
the medical profession generally, it being claimed that 
these high buildings shut out the sunlight from adja- 
cent property, keeping other buildings in the gloom of 
perpetual shade, thereby inducing disease. The fire under- 
writers support the bill because these tall buildings, the 
upper portions of which cannot be reached by the fire de- 
partment, endanger adjacent property and tend to increase 
the fire hazards and losses. The Governor on Tuesday 
signed the bill regulating the height of buildings; and there 
is hope that he will sign the building law amendments. 





THE members of the Mutual Reserve Fund Assessment 
Association have been very much surprised at receiving 
notice of an extra assessment which the managers have 
found it necessary to levy. It is customary for the agents 
and solicitors of this association to assure their customers 
that they will be assessed but six times a year, and now when 
an extra assessment is made—or, as it is termed, a double as- 
sessment—they are naturally very much surprised, and some 
of them give expression to vigorous denunciation of the 
whole assessment scheme. Yet if members would but read 
their certificates, which constitute the contract entered 
into, they will find that they have agreed to pay all assess- 
ments that may be demanded or forfeit their memberships ; 
and the courts of this State have decided that members of 
assessment associations are liable for all debts accruing dur- 
ing their membership. The managers of the Mutual Re- 
serve announce that the additional assessment is made 


‘Necessary by the large number of deaths that occurred 


during the winter and spring, in consequence of the cold, 
damp weather. It is something to their credit that they 
have the courage to meet the situation boldly, and make 
the necessary assessment, instead of striving to cover up 
the losses, as is the usual practice in the assessment com- 
panies, or robbing the beneficiaries of the sums due them, 
If the members of the company respond promptly to this 
tall, heavy as it is, they will add another proof of their 





faith in this form of insurance. But it comes pretty hard 
on a person who has expected to pay, say, $80 six times a 
year, to be suddenly called upon to “double or quits” on 
a single assessment, making one payment of $160, and add- 
ing $80 to his expected annual payment. Probably many - 
would decline paying but for the fact that they have al- 
ready a considerable interest—equal to twenty-five per cent 
of all their mortuary payments—in the reserve fund, ag- 
gregating in the vicinity of $375,000, and to be still further 
increased by twenty-five per cent of the sum realized from 
this extra assessment. It is predicted that this double call 
will either kill the company, by driving away its members, 
or will grengthen it in their estimation. Those who went 
into it for the sake of obtaining cheap insurance, not ex- 
pecting to pay full value for what they received, may feel 
disgusted and drop out, but those who understand their 
contracts, and expect to pay what it costs, by this plan, to 
carry their insurance, will not complain because the mana- 
gers make such assessments as are necessary to cover the 
death losses. They have contracted for “insurance at 
cost,” and if the cost exceeds the promises of solicitors, it 
is nothing more than is to be expected. Some members 
have labored under the erroneous idea that when the death 
claims exceed in amount the sum realized from six mortu- 
ary assessments a year, the excess was to be paid from 
the reserve fund, but the constitution of the association 
provides that the reserve fund shall not be encroached upon 
unless the death rate exceeds that given in the American 
Table of Mortality. While the death rate has been more 
than was expected, it has not reached the table rate, so the 
only way to meet the claims is by assessment. The ex- 
perience of assessment companies has shown that as 
the death rate increased, the membership was dissolved and 
the companies passed out of existence. The advocates of 
the Mutual Reserve plan have claimed that the reserve 
fund feature was an anchor to windward that would hold 
the members together; it remains to be seen whether it 
will stand the strain put upon it by this double, or extra 
assessment. If the members respond to the call promptly, 
the reserve fund will be largely increased, and the company 
thereby strengthened. It is the first test of the kind to 
which it has been subjected, and the result will be looked 
for with considerable interest. 








CHANGES IN PRACTICES NECESSARY. 


S this issue of THE SPECTATOR is being delivered to 

its readers, there will be in session, provided the 
programme is carried out, an important meeting of fire 
underwriters. On the result of its deliberations will de- 
pend largely the future success or non-success of the busi- 
ness. It is called to consider the question of commissions 
to be paid to agents and brokers, and is one of the out- 
ward manifestations of the generally well-settled convic- 
tion that the companies have been paying altogether too 
much for the service rendered by these gentlemen for a 
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number of years past. The condition of the business is 
now such that conservative managers have been making 
strenuous efforts to curtail their expenditures in this direc- 
tion; but when high commissions can be obtained by 
agents from a few companies, the more conservative man- 
agers find that they must pay similar rates, or see their 
business drift away to those offices that pay more liberally 
for it. Agents are not responsible for the fact that they 
are the best paid class of persons identified with fire in- 
surance ; they control business that the companies must 
have, and when these enter into a spirited competition to 
obtain it, the chances are in favor of its being given to the 
higtest bidder. It is not long since agents weréentirely 
content with fifteen per cent, but when the companies 
voluntarily offered them twenty, twenty-five, and so on up 
to forty per cent commission, they very naturally accepted 
the highest offer. Every underwriter knows that these 
unreasonably high commissions cannot be maintained 
without jeoparding the solvency of the companies. They 
have been steadily drawing on their surplus accumulations 
for several years to make up the difference between re- 
ceipts and disbursements, and it will not be long, unless 
there is a change in practices, before there will be no sur- 
plus to fall back upon. Then comes an impairment of 
capital, and the closing up of the company. Many have 
gone precisely this way during the past five years, and 
there are others that bid fair to follow their example at an 
early day. The fire losses now average over sixty per cent 
of premium receipts; expenses run from forty to forty- 
five, the greater portion of which is made up of com- 
missions paid to agents and brokers—we are assured that 
the commissions will average between twenty-five and 
thirty per cent, with a strong probability in favor of the 
higher figure, if the facts could be definitely ascertained. 
There are many other expenses that must be met, that are 
quite as essential to success as is the securing of new busi- 
ness, but in order that agents may be compensated beyond 
their necessity or, in fact, their desires, there must be 
scrimping and saving in every other avenue of disburse- 
ment that is embarrassing to managers and injurious to 
the companies. 

If all the commissions paid to agents went into their own 
pockets we would at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that someone identified with fire underwriting was making 
money from the business; but such is not the fact. Com- 
petition, unreasonably pressed by the companies, extends 
through the ranks of the agents, and in order to obtain 
business and hold it against the desperate efforts of their 
competitors, they are compelled to divide their commis- 
sions with the insured; so that in the end, while the agent 
is credited with a large commission, he in fact reserves for 
himself only so much of it as is a fair compensation for 
his services. Indeed, so brisk is competition, he is often 
forced to divide so closely that he robs himself of a por- 
tion of that to which he is justly entitled. In short, the 
agents would be better off with a uniform commission of 
fifteen per cent, and a positive prohibition against dividing 
with their clients, than they now are with twice that 








amount. The high rate has tempted many persons to 
enter the ranks of agents and brokers who would not have 
thought of it had the compensation been less, but havin 
gone into the business, they have largely increased a 
competition and brought to it many demoralizing practices 
that were unknown a few years ago. We have heard 
agents declare that they would be far better Satisfied, 
and could make more money, with a uniform rate of 
ten per cent commission than they can as the busi. 
ness is now conducted. Brokers are situated similarly ; 
the business of the older ones has been cut into by 
hundreds of irresponsible persons, who have been jn. 
duced by the high commissions offered to solicit insurance, 
placing such orders as they capture with those companies 
that will pay them most liberally. Propertyowners have 
come to expect a share of the agents’ or brokers’ commis. 
sions as a matter of course, regarding the sum so received 
in the light of a rebate on their rate of insurance. 
Heretofore the panacea recommended for all the ills the 
business of fire underwriting is heir to, has been an ad. 
vance of rates. Fire losses are on the increase, commis. 
sions keep on advancing, and other expenses run on till 
the premium receipts fail to meet the disbursements, 
“Raise the rates” has been the almost universal cry of the 
underwriters, but long ago we warned them that there was 
danger of pushing the rates so high that the volume of in. 
surance would be curtailed. The result proved the cor. 
rectness of our predictions, for there was a falling off of 
over $90,000,000 in the amount written last year from that 
of the previous year. Rates have been on an ascending ' 
scale so long that propertyowners have reduced their 
lines, while many good risks have been entirely withdrawn 
from the underwriters’ books. As in life insurance, it is only 
the good risks that withdraw ; those that are bad, physi- 
cally or morally, are sure to hang on till the end comes 
that victimizes the companies. Apropos of this, we find 
the following paragraph in The American Miller, a paper 
the reverse of friendly to stock insurance companies: 

A contributor suggests one inevitable result of the raising of insurance 
rates to the extreme limit by the recent tariff, viz.: that good mills will be 
compelled to take less insurance or do their own insuring, while all the 
mills that belong in the category where the moral hazard is high, will re- 
main with the insurance companies and increase their losses from this 
class of business. The truth is, that exactly this process has been going 
on for some time. It caused the formation of the millers’ mutual insur 
ance companies, which were based upon a fact lost sight of by the stock 
companies, that there are good mills that are not likely to burn, and the 
correlative fact that there are other mills which are pretty certain to bum. 
The mutual companies have saved money to their patrons by a judicious 
selection of risksand prompt cancellation of policies when it appeared 
that the millowner was careless or had anything to gain by a “ disaster.” 

The same idea was forcibly expressed by President Lauve 
of the Association of Fire Underwriters of Texas, when, 
commenting upon the fact that in Texas last year there 
was a falling off of $300,000 in premiums, when there 
should have been a gain of $500,000, making the loss to 
underwriters $800,000, he said : 

We have gone a great deal on the principle that to meet excessive losses 


we must increase our rates of premium, It seems to me, jong 
our past experience, that this plan has not brought about the expect 
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it: and, in fact, Iam strongly inclined to the belief that our rates in 
pee instances have been excessive, and that our loss in volume of busi- 
we in a great measure, to be attributed to that. High rates of pre- 
nt do not deter those who are upon mischief bent, but it does those 
Sek insurance only for protection against the legitimate hazards as- 
pen by insurance companies, Whilst, therefore, many unprofitable 
risks have no doubt been written, we have failed to receive premiums on 
very many desirable ones on account of over high rates of premium. This 
is my personal experience, and no doubt that of most of you. 


It is good to see that the companies are coming— 
erhaps have come—to recognize the fact that the 
unsatisfactory condition of their business is not due 
entirely to inadequate rates, and that the time may 
come when continued squeezing may result in killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg. It is good to see 
company managers turning their eyes inward and cogi- 
tating the question whether there may not be some- 
thing wrong with the management, that they are unable 
to pay dividends to their stockholders except by de- 
pleting the surplus account. We are only surprised that 
stockholders themselves have not, long before this, com- 
pelled the managers to take such a review of the situation, 
and forced them either to adopt better methods for carry- 
ing on their business or resign their positions. A very 
large majority of company managers have been decided 
failures as such for several years, not only failing to make 
current business meet current expenditures, but playing 
havoc with the accumulations of previous years. Yet these 
same managers, who have failed of success so conspicu- 
ously, will talk by the hour of the demoralization in the 
business brought about by “those other fellows,” their 
competitors. To listen to them one would be induced to 
believe there was but one honorable fire underwriter in the 
land, and he was the individual addressing you, were it 
not for the fact that every other one you may meet in a 
days’ journey will tell precisely the same story. Each one 
seems to think he has a mission to confess the sins of all 
his brother underwriters, but he is very careful to conceal 
hisown. If at the meeting which, we hope, is in progress 
to-day, they would reverse this order of confession and 
each one own up to his own shortcomings, there would be 

a flood of light turned upon fire underwriting practices, 
and we greatly fear the light would be of a gaseous 
nature and give off unpleasant odors. But it is some- 
thing for about 150 of them to have signed a document 
calling for reform even in one particular. If they 
can grapple satisfactorily with the commission question, 
come to an agreement to establish a uniform rate to be 
paid by them, and then agree upon some method of en- 
forcing the agreement, they may ultimately feel strong 
enough to tackle some of the other abuses that exist. But 
we apprehend that our old friend Edmund Driggs, presi- 
dent of the Williamsburgh City, will want a rider affixed to 
any agreement that may be proposed, providing a penalty 
to be paid by any company paying a higher commission 
than that stipulated in the agreement. That would kill 
the whole business. It was precisely that proposition that 
delayed the formation of the Tariff Association two or 
three years, Managers are willing enough to pledge their 





honor, but when required to back their pledge with a for- 
feit, they gracefully retire, throwing the responsibility for 
failure upon “ those other fellows” who cannot be trusted. 
But let us see how the meeting to-day handles the ques- 
tion of a uniform rate of commissions for agents and 
brokers. If those present agree to agree upon the subject, 
and then agree to enforce the agreement, our confidence 
in the business capacity of the average manager will be 
considerably reinforced. While we sincerely hope that 
abundant success will attend this movement, we regard it 
as still doubtful if the time has yet come when uniform 
rates of commission can be enforced. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





IS IT SOLELY A QUESTION OF COMMISSIONS ? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


As your paper appears to be the champion of the stockholders, by its 
strong advocacy of a reduction in agents’ commissions, and as there has 
been a great hue and cry in a large portion of the insurance press over 
the situation in fire insurance, and deploring the present state of affairs, 
will you kindly permit an agent to be heard in your paper on his side of 
the question? So far the arguments have been all on one side. Let us 
hear something from the other. Agents have some rights, too, which 
should be respected by wealthy and grasping stockholders, and insurance 
papers that aim to be just should treat, both sides alike. 

The agents are the backbone and sinew of the insurance business, as 
all the hard and disagreeable part of the work has to be done by them, 
and their rights should really receive first consideration. As a class they 
are poor men, and the few that get ahead do it through brains and hard 
work. The majority quit poor and leave little or nothing behind, save 
possibly a small life insurance, and if they happen to be located in a place 
like Washington have to do mighty lively scratching to make ends meet ; 
whereas stockholders, as a rule, are wealthy men, who have little or 
nothing to do with the making of the business, save to put in their sur- 
plus wealth and draw fat dividends every three or six months. To read 
the mess of stuff constantly dished up before us one would suppose the 
agents were waxing fat off the poor stockholders, and that the latter were 
all destined for the poorhouse. Is it not about time, therefore, that there 
was an end to this? 

Mr. Cunningham, in his admirable address before the Northwestern 
Association of Fire Underwriters, took for his text: ‘‘ Is it, after all, so 
much a question of rates?” I would take for mine: ‘Is it, after all, so 
much a question of commissions ?” and I would answer it unequivocally, 
no. The present situation is not so alarming as Certain insurance editors 
would have us believe, certainly not so long as companies can and do 
pay, year in and year out, dividends to their voracious stockholders 
ranging from fifteen to forty per cent per annum; and it is right there 
where the shoe pinches. Let these grasping gentlemen be content witha 
reasonable dividend of ten per cent, which is twice as much as they can 
get on real estate loans, and the situation will immediately change for the 
better. Ten per cent is ample, and any company confining itself to that, 
with proper management in every department, can well afford to pay its 
hard-working agents a commission of twenty per cent and be on the safe 
side as regards sweeping conflagrations ; and should there be any doubt 
about it, let them operate under safety fund laws. So long as companies 
pay the extortionate dividends that are stated in the following list they 
need not talk about low rates nor high commissions if they want to be 
consistent. To listen to their clamor, one would suppose insurance com- 
panies were only gotten up to extort money from the public, and to beat 
their agents down to starvation prices for their labor, to the end that big, 
fat dividends may be realized, and that agents should be thankful for 
having a chance to work for nothing, 
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During the year 1884, ending December 31, the following companies 
paid a dividend of ten per cent to their starving stockholders, viz. : 











Agricultural.......----++.+-+ Watertown | Massachusetts Mutual........-..Boston 
Albany......--+--- Covcevesee -e Albany | Mechanics......----...-ses00. Brooklyn 
AMGTCRR cos civccccccccccccacovos Boston | Mechanics .....-.......... Philadelphia 
Amefican......ccccccsccees Philadelphia | Mercantile................-++--- Boston 
American Exchange.......... Now York | Morcmntiie.........0scccscces Cleveland 
Associated Firemens.......... Baltimore | Montauk.,...........+-++00+: -Brooklyn 
DOME BIOD 0 ccc ccvcccccecccocccses Iowa | Milwaukee Mechanics....... Milwaukee 
CR sins ntcsvenecevcevsapaus EE ctvcécnesccescees seces Brooklyn 

BEC EEC ree Cincinnati 

Deis peaiegrnieceeanabms Hartford 

Newark Fire.........-+..... New Jersey 

New Orleans Ins. Ass'n....New Orleans 

eer New York 

North American Boston 
errr New York | Northwestern National...... Milwaukee 
Fire and Marine.............. Wheeling | Park....... Prev err retiree New York 
POM c0cc ccs cccccveseess Cincinnati | Pennsylvania Fire ......... Philadelphia 
Firemens Fire......cccccccccccee Boston | Peoples.........-.scscccese Connecticut 
ohneepges yaar TEES Louisville | Peoples ...........ccecessees New York 
RPE CEOIO..6 030s ctenvenens GeOtele | PROMIE. 6 6..2200.. cccsscsceves New York 
eae Baltimore | Salem............scccee Massachusetts 
i iiisn sadn 909 ieioes ae Wheeling | Springfield F. and M..... Massachusetts 
Germania..........ccccccoes- New York | St. Paul F. and M........... Minnesota 
SNS FAB. cc vcsossvseseses PEO BO raisin se cicnccscccescuvs Nashville 
CBIODG. ccc cccsescccecevccce New York | Stuyvesant ...........+.+2.4- New York 
PE icvcccucesseurenekilt New York | Sun..... Pree ere OPT eT ere California 
OE bedsctccvenesiiueans New York | Sun Mutual......--....... New Orleans 
PE bccsccecveecucousscssnwes DUMGIS | TOMOMIR. 0 0 cc ccccvccvcsecs New Orleans 
DN hi 08 ca cnescoveeseeneee ak Bk reer Chicago 
ne og ETE Baltiomore | UNi0R..2cccccccccccccscccese Louisville 
Ins. Co, of State of Pa..... Philadelphia | United States............ New York 
BING ive ccsocesecevesss New York | Virginia State Richmond 
eS eee eee New York | Westchester............+0+6 New York 


Total, sixty-six companies which paid ten per cent dividends, and the 
majority of whom increased their assets besides, to say nothing of many 
others who paid eight and nine per cent. 

The following companies paid the dividends set opposite their names, 
beinz in each case over ten per cent. 
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Name oF Company. A anf | Name oF Company. | Pf 
I—| ~~ 

tna, Connecticut.............. | 18 Insurance Co. N. America, Phila.) 20 
American, Newark.......-e.000- | xx || Jefferson, New York........---- | 16 
American, New York......----- | 13 || Jefferson, Philadelphia.......... | 12% 
American Central, St. Louis..... 1z_ || Kings County, New York....... | 20 
Baltimore Fire, Baltimore....... 2x |! Louisville, Kentucky............ 16 
Broadway, New York.....--.--- | 14 Louisville Underwriters, Ky..... | 35 
Brooklyn, New York...........- i = Mech. & Traders, New Orleans..| 12 
Buffalo German, Buffalo........ | 35 Merchants, Newark........----- II 
Citizens, New York ...... .-| 13% || Merchants & Manuf'turers, Cinn.| 12 
Commercial, Cincinnati.....----| 16 New York Bowery, New York...| 12 
Commercial, San Francisco..... 12 New York Equitable, New York.| 12 
Continental, New York......... | 16% || Pacific, New York.............. | 14 
Eagle, New York...........2.+. | 35 Peabody, Baltimore............. | Ir 
Eureka, Cincinnati ............. 12 Peter Cooper, New York........ 12 
Fire Association, Philadelphia.. .| 40 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania........ 16 
Firemans Fund, California...... | I2 Phoenix, Connecticut............ 14 
Firemens, Newark..........-+---| 12 Planters, Memphis...---......20 II 
Forest City, Rockford, Ill....... | I2 Portsmouth, Virginia............ | 15 
Franklin, Philadelphia pc noneeens 20 Rockford, Illinois................ 20 
German, Freeport...........00- 20 Rutgers, New York............. | 12 
German, Pittsburgh............. 12 Spring Garden, Philadelphia....| 16 
German-American, New York.-.-| 14 State Investment, California..... | 12 
Ger. Ins. & Sav. Co., Quincy, Ill.| 32 Teutonia F. and M., Dayton....| 20 
Girard, Philadelpbia............ 24 |! Toledo F, and M., Ohio........ | 12 
Greenwich, New York.......... 30 «|| Union, California............... 12 
Hartford Fire, Connecticu -| 20 || Virginia F. and M., Richmond..} 12% 
Hawkeye, Iowa......----2..++0 25 || Western, Cincinnati............ 12 
Holyoke Mutual, Massachusetts.| 31 Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn..| 20 
Home Mutual, San Francisco...| 12 








Total, fifty-seven companies varying from eleven to forty per cent; and 
no doubt the company which declared, and has for many years paid, a 
dividend of forty per cent on a capital of $500,000 has been and is sadly 
bemoaning the hard times for insurance companies, whilst it confines its 
wealthy agents to fifteen per cent commissions. Another company, which 
paid last year a dividend of twenty per cent, has for many years prior 
thereto paid regularly a dividend of thirty per cent on a capital of 
$400,000! What a hard time the stockholders of these companies have 
been having, and their agents actually demanding a commission for their 
services! And nearly all the companies in this latter list which have 
been paying dividends varying from twenty to forty per cent, are the very 
ones which have made the loudest noise and most bitter complaints about 
agents having the cheek to ask for twenty per cent commission, whilst 
the majority of their agents are getting only fifteen per cent ; and I sup- 
pose they would cut that down to tenif they could. The stockholders 
and their officers, with fat salaries for life, go to the sea-shore in sum- 








mer, or to Europe, while the poor devil of an agent, in nine c 
ten, is thankful if he gets enough to pay for bread and butter f 
ily. No, gentlemen ! cease your lamentations and begin to ref 
home. The agents are not overpaid with twenty per cent commission, 
and remember that ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,” | would like 
hear more from my fellow agents on this subject, and not leave all the = 
guments for our opponents, ‘ 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 5. 
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UNDERGROUND INSURANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR,] 


The following is the list of all persons or firms applying for insurance 
under chapter 346, laws of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885, 
and for whom affidavits have been filed in the department by the duly 
licensed agents under such act, since May 25, 1885: 

Parsons Manufacturing Company of Cohoes. 

The Champlain Fibre Company of Willsborough. 

Henry Hilton of the Glenham Mills of Glenham, 

Gees & Co. of Buffalo. 

Eastern Distilling Company of Blissville, Long Island. 

Eppinger & Russell, and Decastro & Donner Sugar Refining Company, 
both of Brooklyn. 

Havemeyer Sugar Refining Company of Greenpoint. 

The Brett Lithographing Company ; G. H. Buch & Co.; Vernon Bros, 
& Co.; Oberteuffer, Abegg & Daeniker; Knower, Haines & Cooley ; 
Grosvenor & Carpenter; Leopold Weil ; Wm. Turnbull & Co.; Hasle. 
hurst & Co.; J. W. Pratt; A. S, Seer; R. Isaacs & Bro.; Ehrich Bros,; 
B. T. Babbitt ; Nathaniel Lockwood ; Converse, Stanton & Davis; Dun- 
ham, Buckley & Co.; Sheldon & Co.; Forster, Willis & Simonson; F. 
J. Kaldenberg ; Giles Lithographic Company ; Lesher, Whitman & Co,. 
Albert Kesner ; Edward Leissner; J. W. Pratt; Fred Butterfield & Co.: 
Eagle Pencil Co.; Metz & Co.; Schwarzchild & Sulzberger; Mrs, C. 
Seligman ; all of New York. 

Henry Hilton of the Washington Mills of Oneida county. 

Long Beach Hotel, Queens county. 

D. D. Williams, Long Island City. 

ALBANY, June 4. Joun A. McCALt, Jr., Superintendent, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota on Fire Insurance. 


From the advance sheets of the annual report of A. R. McGill, for many 
years Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota, the following extracts are 
made: 

Taking the last seven years together, the insurance business in Minne- 
sota has proven decidedly unprofitable, the losses and expenses exceed- 
ing the premiums by $500,000 and more. The record of 1883 showsa 
loss on the Minnesota business of 110 per cent of premiums, including 
expenses and estimating them at thirty-two per cent of premiums, By 
the same rule, the losses and expenses of the business of 1884 were 105 
per cent of the premiums. This is a slight improvement, to be sure, but 
so slight that insurance managers cannot but look with apprehension for 
the result of the Minnesota business of 1885. The premiums collected in 
the State during the last two years amount to $5,003,405, all of which, and 
over $750,000 more, were paid back again by the companies in losses and 
expenses. This is an unfortunate record for the State, and is much to be 
deplored. Companies are growing more and more timid of the Minne- 
sota business, and as they are engaged in the business simply for profit 
and not for benevolence or anything of that sort, the inevitable conse 
quence of continued losses in excess of premiums must be a correspond- 
ing advance of rates. It is not to be expected that companies will con- 
tinue to do the business at aloss, Bad years are looked for and expected 
by insurance managers, but where the bad years continue for half a dozea 
or more together, in the same State, then it is looked upon as unfavor- 
able territory for the business, and companies either withdraw or advance 
their rates. The writer has been very relyctant to believe that the ut 
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favorable conditions existing here for the last few years, as shown by the 
ate of Minnesota business, were normal, or other than accidental, 
and does not now believe so, but the heavy losses occur with so much 
regularity, as the years come and go, that it has become difficult to argue 
against the record. The facts are apparent and stubborn, and speak a 
language more convincing than mere words. Nevertheless, Minnesota is 
one of the most prosperous states in the Union, and, asa rule, it is one 
of the peculiarities of the fire insurance business that where general pros- 
perity prevails, fires are reduced to the minimum; but the rule has not 
held good in this State. The largest fire of the year, and the one which 
entailed heaviest losses, was that which occurred at Anoka, in August. 
The fire was purely accidental, and the town being unprepared to cope 
with it, the consequence was that, before it was controlled, nearly 
the entire business portion of Anoka, one of the most enterpris- 
ing lumber manufacturing centres in the State, was laid waste, 


_and the companies had suffered losses amounting to $340,000. 


This fire was one of the extraordinary kind—i. ¢., it was not one of the 
kind falling within the lines of common every-day experience. A similar 
fire may not occur in this State for years. Nevertheless, just such fires 
will occur occasionally, and while in a limited territory they are not to be 
counted in advance as the certain experience of any one year, yet, taking 
a period of ten years together, such a fire may be pretty surely relied 
upon, even within the limited territory of this State. 

In the city of Duluth the losses were very great during the year, prob- 
ably exceeding $400,000, The amount paid by the insurance companies 
at that point, on the losses of the year, was $325,000. Thus, at the two 
points, Anoka and Duluth, the losses suffered by the companies amounted 
to $665,000, Could the losses occurring at these two points be eliminated 
from the experience of the year, the record, from the companies’ point of 
view, would be much more alluring. The writer cannot believe that, in a 
State as prosperous as Minnesota, the record will continue to be so un- 
favorable. Excessive fire losses are commonly the accompaniment of 
hard times. But here in Minnesota times have not been hard. True, 
prices have been low and trade somewhat slow in consequence, but crops 
have been abundant, and there has been at all times enough and to spare, 
all over the State. Hard times in Minnesota, compared with the condi- 
tion or circumstances which the words are intended to define, as existing 
in other States, are comparative prosperity. It is to be hoped that with 
1885 will commence a period of such a falling off in fires, and such a 
diminution of fire losses in Minnesota, as will restore to her the good 
name she enjoyed priorto1878. * * * ; 


LEGISLATION, 


Quite a number of bills affecting insurance’ interests, in one form or 
another, were before the legislature at the late session for consideration, 
and some of them became laws. One of the most important of these was 
an act entitled ‘‘An act relating to corporations doing business in this 
State.” This is an act intended to prevent insurance companies from ap- 
pealing causes from State to federal courts, and provides that any com- 
pany which shall make application to remove any suit or proceeding into 
the United States Court, from a court of this State, shall be liable to 
a penalty of not less than $roo nor more than $10,000, and, in addition 
to this penalty, forfeit the right to do business in the State. There is a 
precedent for this legislation in other States—otherwise it would be hard 
to justify it. The fact is, on the question of abstract right, it cannot be 
justified. The act denies to the corporation what the United States 
Constitution guarantees to the individual, viz., the right of appeal. 
In a case in the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1874, involv- 
ing the same principle, growing out of a case under the Wisconsin law 
of 1870, it was decided that the act contravened the Constitution of the 
United States, and could not defeat the right of a company to transfer its 
suits from State to federal courts; but in a subsequent case that 
portion of the same law which required the (then) Secretary of State to 
revoke the license of the company in case of its appealing a case to a 
federal court, was held to be constitutional and valid. And so with the 
Minnesota law above referred to. While that portion of it forbidding, 
under heavy penalties, appeals to the federal courts would be held, on a 
trial of the question, to be unconstitutional and void, the other part of it, 
Tequiring the Insurance Commissioner to revoke the certificate of author- 
ity todo business in the State, of an appealing company, would be de- 
Clared constitutional and valid, These principles were settled in the 





Wisconsin cases referred to. The State cannot constitationally deny to a 
company, according to the Supreme Court decisions, its right of appeal ; 
nevertheless, if it makes application for an appeal, the State can drive it 
from its territory and prevent it from doing business therein. It was 
hardly worth while to affirm the right of appeal if the further doctrine was 
to be affirmed that, for attempting to exercise that right, a company should 
be immolated. Reasoning from abstract principles of right, the act above 
referred to is unjust toward the insurance companies. By it a constitu- 
tional right is denied them, and by a great and powerful State the doctrine 
‘‘might is right” is asserted. But the companies will not seriously suffer 
by the operations of this act, and it may result in considerable saving to 
individuals joining issue with them. No doubt, in matters of litigation, 
companies are sometimes made the victims of a temporary local prejudice, 
which is really the principal reason for appealing from State to federal 
courts ; but while they may not get equal and exact justice in the State courts 
every time, owing to the cause named, they can feel assured that in courts 
as honorable, able and distinguished as those of Minnesota, no great de- 
parture from justice can be permitted. 

It is not so much an unwillingness on the part of the companies to in- 
trust their rights and interests to the State courts which causes them to 
complain at this legislation as it is a feeling of indignation that the State 
should do them the injustice to deprive them of a constitutional right. 

A new pamphlet edition of the insurance laws of the State, including 
all passed at the late session of the legislature touching insurance matters, 
has recently been published by this office and copies can be had on appli- 
cation. 

But the legislation last winter on insurance matters was significant 
rather for what was defeated than for the laws enacted. 


COMPANIES AND AGENTS. ” 


There is no business in which so much depends upon the skill and care 
of the agent who transacts it as that of fire insurance, Insurance is a 
contract which deals with a continuous hazard for periods extending 
to five years, and sometimes even longer. There are unavoidable hazards 
arising from the use of insurable property varying from that of a quiet 
dwelling house to mills and manufacturies of manifold more dangercus 
character. These various properties are by no means, even when of the 
same name, of the same hazard. Difference of construction, proximity 
to other and greater hazards, internal carelessness—all affect the real 
hazard, and consequently the real cost to the companies of insuring the 
risks covered by their policies. There often exists, also, an important 
moral element, a hazard of the subtlest and most dangerous kind, and 
one that causes a large number of fires. An insurance agent needs not 
only to have all of the general information the company he represents 
can give him, but needs also to have his wits constantly alert to discover 
the dangers connected with what he insures which are susceptible of 
correction, that they may be removed or amended; and needs to search 
especially for moral hazards. He should be subject to no pangs and no 
loss when rejecting risks which the parties asking insurance will not 
amend when amendment is easy, and should find only pleasure and profit 
in refusing to insure anything which has a moral danger attending it. 
The average agent will not do this unless he is paid for it, and this is 
exactly what the insurance companies neglect todo. In substance they 
ask only for so much premium, and upon the amount they accept, 
whether good, bad or indifferent, they pay the same commission for 
each. The agent has no other inducement than that which prompts men 
generally to do right rather than wrong if it costs no more to do the right. 
The companies make it expensive for the agent to do right. It seems 
strange that for so many years insurance companies have persistently 
paid agents for business simply and not for paying business. When the 
officers of these institutions come to an acquaintance with their full duty 
to themselves, they will employ agents to make money for them rather 
than for obtaining premiums only. When the pay of agents is made to 
depend materially upon the profits of the business they do, their con- 
sciences and their interests will be on the same side instead of being as 
now, in opposition to each other. It will be much more seldom that a 
building which costs but $1500 to erect will be insured for $2000, seldom 
that a building once worth $2000, but dilapidated or unsalable, will be 
insured for more than one-half its original cost. 

The first duty of the companies would be to themselves, but they owe 
a grave duty to the public, also, in respect to this matter; and those 
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troubles with legislatures will not cease until the officers learn better how 
to conduct their business, 

No insurance officer has discharged all of his duty when he has cared 
for his company only; he is bound to care for his policyholders also, not 
only in so far as paying all honest losses to the extent of the indemnifica- 
tion promised is concerned, but also in so conducting his business as to 
make fires fewer instead of more, and becoming thereby able to make a 
proper profit for his company, while he is able to insure at a lower rate of 
premium. This is a subject of great importance and ought to commend 
itself to the careful consideration of insurance officers. 

The time ought to be not far away when policyholders and companies 
issuing policies come to the conclusion that their interests are identical, 
and that all efforts of all honest parties should be made to reduce fire 
losses ; to enable companies to insure at lower rates, and yet to get such 
proper pay for their guarantees as to justify all of them in fulfilling all 
contracts with honest losers in the manly way in which the companies 
generally now fulfill them, and in making insurance cheaper to property- 


holders. 
New York SAFety Funp LAw. 


Under the title of ‘‘ The Surplus Law,” by which it was then more com- 
monly known, this department, in its reports for 1875 and 1877, called at- 
tention to the then recent New York State act for the benefit of policy- 
holders of fire insurance companies. The following is an extract from 
the 1875 report : 


The New York law provides that submission to its restrictions by the 
companies is optional with them, but if submitted to, their cash dividends 
to stockholders must not exceed seven percent per annum upon the 
amount of their respective capitals, and of the surplus funds to be formed 
under the law. The entire profits of the business of insurance proper go 
to form these funds: one-half of these profits constitute what is called a 
guarantee surplus fund, which, with the capital, is to be liable for losses 
in any fire; the other half is assumed to be divided to the stockholders 
and to be, in their behalf, deposited with the State insurance department 
for the perpetuation of the company, inacase of a loss exceeding the capi- 
tal and guarantee surplus, and for the protection of the unburned prop- 
erty insured by outstanding policies. This, of course, releases the amount 
applicable towards payment of the great losses from any later losses on 
uncanceled policies ; and as these policies do not need to be canceled, all 
of the delay consequent thereon is saved; and the adjustment of the 
losses by the great fire may remain in the hands of the officers, who are 
familiar with their business, and who are interested, by their desire for 
future patronage, to deal justly and promptly with the losers. The ad- 
vantage of such a law to the policyholders whose property is not burned, 
will be everywhere conceded, and it will require little knowledge as to 
the results that have taken place in past great fires, as regards the losers 
in them, to make anyone realize that these losers will not only obtain 
their money with the usual promptness of companies in active business, 
but that they will get more money from a company acting under this law 
than they would realize from the same company if, by acting independent 
of such a law, it had gone into the hands of a receiver. 


In that report occurs also the sentence, ‘‘ Evidently stockholders look 
up»n submission to the law as a self-denial.” The report for 1877 con- 
tains the following: ‘‘ The special reserve fund provided for by the 
surplus law is a most important feature. True, the policyholder whose. 
property is burned in a great conflagration, which disables the company, 
cannot get any portion of that fund, but it is nevertheless the most valu- 
able asset to him in the possession of the company, as it secures to him 
promptly the whole of what he is entitled to receive, without its being 
subjected to the absorptions of a receiver or to reductions on account of 
losses occurring at a later date under policies not canceled. To the 
policyholder whose property is not then burned, this reserve fund is of 
very great importance, as, notwithstanding the extent and magnitude of 
the fire, he is still safely insured, and in case his property burns there- 
after he will be paid in full from this fund or subsequent accumulations, 
and this without taking a dollar from the funds relied upon for payment 
to the prior sufferers.”” That report also states that ‘‘ thus far but three 
companies have come under its provisions, viz., the Continental, the 
Williamsburgh City and the Standard, all of New York city.” Since that 
date the American, the Niagara and the German-American of New York 
city, and the Glens Falls of Glens Falls, N. Y., and the Buffalo German 
of Buffalo, have also come under the provisions of the law. There are, 
therefore, now these eight companies, and these only, of all of the com- 

anies chartered by that State that have submitted their business and divi- 
dends to the restrictions of that law. It is plainly evident that ‘‘ stock- 
holders look upon the law as a self-denial.” 

Its advantages to all classes of policyholders in any company which, on 





the occurrence of such fires as many great cities can have, 1s placed in 
a position to bring the conditions of the law into practical use, are eyij-. 
dent to the department. 

The first campany to accept the conditions of the law was the Conti. 
nental of New York city, and that company has carried to the safety 
funds a larger sum than any other of the companies acting under the law: 
the amount placed in each of the two funds by that company being 
$600,000, or $1,200,000 in the aggregate. 

The assets of that company, as presented in its statement published in 
this report, amount to nearly $5,000,000. Of that sum, $1,953,000 repre- 
sent unearned premiums. 

If another company than the Continental, and in its exact condition as 
to assets and liabilities, but not having submitted to the safety fund law, 
should be overtaken with such immense fire loss as may be incurred in a 
single conflagration, its first duty under other New York laws would be to 
set apart from its realizable assets a sum sufficient to meet that amount of 
unearned premium. That State by its laws holds that the companies must 
meet the obligations they have entered into and for which they have been 
paid co furnish insurance for various amounts and periods to divers inno- 
cent policyholders, or else to pay back to such policyholders the amounts 
they have received for insurance not yet given. The real interest of the 
policyholders who have become claimants for losses by fire are best pro- 
moted by this action, or by any that will lead the holders of policies who 
are not claimants for loss to surrender their insurance, so that no further 
losses shall take place, to share in the money already insufhicient to pay 
the claims upon it. This large sum becomes, therefore, in effect, a prior 
lien upon the assets of such a company, and the holders of loss claims 
are the parties who must endure, not only all of the delays of a receiver- 
ship, with its costs, but also the shrinkage caused by a wholesale conver- 
sion at the earliest possible date of all of the assets of the company into 
cash. The delays extend to many years and the shrinkage case to a ma- 
terial percentage of the whole amount of assets. In case of such a fire, 
the Continental’s first duty under the law is to pay to its losers by fire the 
sum which its assets shows to be due to them under the provisions of the 
safety fund law, and thus these claimants become to that extent preferred 
creditors of the company. All delays are averted, and there are no costs 
to be charged. The $600,000 carried by the Continental company to the 
fund which protects the unburned policyholders and continues their in- 
surance as if no great fire had happened, while it saves all delays in pay- 
ments to losers by the great fire, is less than the shrinkage and costs that 
would be found in the same amount of assets of a company which met 
with such a great fire without having first yielded to the safety fund law, 
The effect of the law upon the growth of the Continental company is 
easily seen in an examination of its reports since 1875, which show that 
it has paid all of the dividends which the law permits it to pay out of its 
investment income alone, and it has besides, out of that income, added 
more than $400,000 to the safety funds. There is no occasion for any 
shrinkage of the assets of a safety fund company in case of a great fire, for 
it is not compelled to turn all of its assets into all the prompt cash they 
will bring. Its continuance in business, in the protection of all policy- 
holders on property unburned, and in its relations to all of its agents and 
policyholders, keeps it still a live institution, and able, not only to meet 
coming obligations, but to enforce by the usual processes the collection 
of all its claims upon others. 

It is hoped that the accretion of companies to the safety fund phalanx 
will in the coming ten years be at a rate greater than a single one per 
annum. It is true that there is a restraint upon dividends, but there is a 
reasonable equivalent given for this, besides the satisfaction that the 
amount of justice dealt out to the policyholder of any grade is greater 
than can be secured otherwise. 





Queer Advertisements. 


Tue following rather peculiar advertisements have been recently pub- 
lished in the columns of a Chicago daily paper. The ‘‘ personal” is prob- 
ably addressed to somebody who has left the country for good reasons 
and ‘‘ gone to Canada”: 

Personal—‘‘ Policy No. 199,674 M. L. of New York, lapsed March 8, 
1885. Can secure paid-up policy for 250d, provided you arrange some 
way with me to get your signature to the required forms of the company 
for the surrender of the original in lieu of paid-up. Can you give some 
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t would reach you, say from Toronto or some other place you 
oe Or would it be better for you to sign two large sheets of 
= hat I could write the required form above your signature? 


t 
mest be done in six months from date of lapse. All well. April 


asth received.” 

Still on Earth—Chas. Berranger, the well-known “silver-plater” of 
this city, has just opened a first-class wine-parior and beer-hall at the cor- 
ner of Clark and Monroe streets. — Mr. B. seemingly cannot be either 
killed or roasted, as the following will prove: He has been through seven 
Gres in twenty years, previous to which he served four years in the army 
and was wounded five times. — Mr. B. was burned out in New York city 
twice in one year, and had to jump out of a third-story window of a build- 
ing to avoid being scorched to death. In 1866 was burned out in Toledo, 
was burned out at the great Chicago fire, and once at the second great 
fire on Wabash avenue. Two years ago, while occuping the premises at 
No. 148 State street, was once more the victim of the flames. The last 
time, and that a clean sweep, was at the Langham Hotel, corner of 
Wabash avenue and Adams street, this spring. In spite of all his misfor- 
tunes, Mr. B. is still on deck and will try his luck once more at the above 


address. 
Put him on the “ prohibited list.” No charge to Mr. B. for reprinting 
this advertisement. 





Life Insurance in Pennsylvania. 


Tue following shows the business transacted in the State of Pennsylvania 
by life insurance companies in 1884 : 





























- 

Name or Company, —o —— Premiums. | Losses. 
isa ckpawseiakwonss 317 $703,996 $224,895 | $175,805 
= aa 29 31,480 86,439 114,827 
id idnaesesncesecesa 180 567,642 100,210 30 898 
BER cocccescccccccsocccsces 283 309, 115 51,174 16,152 
Connecticut Ceneral ............ 9 25.945 14,001 16,600 
Connecticut Mutual............. 198 518,840 348,173 235,932 
0 ee 62 77,000 15,010 16,417 
bese cc ccccccccccccssese 1,192 4,917,578 563,060 260,645 
PS bi svesesce evceceesee 2,416 454, 83,127 44.788 
Girard Life, Annuity and Trust .. 2 1,225 36,427 33:373 
Mss esn~essscesvocccescnecese II 30,604 15,270 19,029 
Homeeopathic Mu‘ual........... 2,607 | 322,848 16,645 4,104 
John Hancock Mutual........... 14,562 1,639,178 112,734 29 286 
Pt ciédecesesesee sence 277 947,241 84,816 74.953 
Massachusetts Murual........... 168 | 540,945 , 861 36,836 
ROUEN coccccccccesccossces 81,106 | 9,159,271 309,315 141,669 

0 re errr 1,444 4,030, 1,298,391 789,927 
Mutual Benefit.................. 518 1,357,175 362,040 269,088 
thbscntercerceecseves 1,315 | 1,403,000 71,259 10,500 
National of U. S. of A,.......... 7 6,778 9,015 30,659 
New England Mutual... : 438 | 1,343,270 300,233 230,846 
=e -| 1,003 3,499,080 470,216 152,705 
Northwestern ...... sews 533 1,240,927 250,149 116,867 
Pa. Co. for Ins. on Lives, etc . ibesve 8,813 27,000 
Penn Mutual........ 1,062 1,952,230 874,851 291,480 
EROS M@tUAl,........0+..... 81 127,441 22,639 37,939 
Presbyterian Annuity and Life... 15 | 29,300 8,696 2,000 
Provident Life and Trust........ 1,356 4.323.456 933,895 239,102 
Provident Savings, ............. 195 1,026,000 17,446 * 5 000 
DE ibescecesedeceses sees 64,223 | 5,776,324 263,255 66,209 
Stats Matual........ ........... 69 310,000 97.9748 | cscces 
Travelers (life department) ...... 213 435.978 391 25,426 
TT TAS 421 636,801 61,249 14,000 
cnc .ucesaveatenad 81 162,620 31,254 34,118 
iiss nis wisno Kee oven 138 315,080 38.114 24,730 
iiktssces scvesecusied | 46 48,250 1,891 Sameane 
SE son occcdacvavccess 250 685,127 129,823 62,499 

ee 176,827 ‘$48,957,711 | $7,402,520 [$3,681,409 








Incendiarism and Arson. 


THE following report of | the committee on incendiarism and arson 


to the National Board of Fire Underwriters has not before appeared in 
print : 


To Subscribers to the Incendiarism and Arson Reward Fund : 

The committee on incendiarism and arson have the honor of submitting 
their annual report for the fiscal year ending May 1, 1885. 

By reference to the tables it will be seen that 169 rewards were offered 
during the year, amounting to $59,500, being fifty-six more in number 
and $21,350 more in amount than last year. The number offered in the 





eleven years since the fund was subscribed in 1873 now reaches 1675, 
aggregating in amount $621,800, 

Since your committee's last report, seven rewards, amounting to $1700, 
have been paid, securing seven convictions, the sentences varying from 
two to twenty years, ° 

The total number of rewards paid since the establishment of the fund 
is 104, aggregating in amount $29,725, resulting in 154 convictions—ten of 
the sentences being for life, and the average of the remainder a fraction 
over five years, 

There are now 126 subscribers to the fund, whose united subscriptions 
aggregate $154,180, In the appendix will be found a list of subscribing 
companies, 

One assessment has been made during the year, as will be seen from 
the report of the treasurer, which follows : 


TREASURER’s REPORT OF THE FUND. 


For the fiscal year ending May 1, 1885. 


On hand May 1, 1884..... itisstinneeninbepiosts iebebinewewss $404.82 
Received on account assessment of two per cent on subscriptions, 
ordered by the board at annual meeting, May 15, 1884..... 3,058.92 


$3,463.74 
By paid rewards as follows: 
Digeeenh, COMB coo. cccvcscessecccsccccedeseseocvsseesscesoses $500.00 
DE Md casevcentwotbhbse hades VivaTeebenceweusedaeens 100.00 
Batt GEE, Bi. dO cc cvcscovccnccsecsncosesossccocecovesssees 250.00 
Brandon, Vt.ccccccccccccccc. coccccccccccccscscccsseccssccces 100.00 
Sovamtem, Pw... scccccccccccccccccoccccsscvcvcsovccsscvssess + 250.00 
Columbus, Mich. 20.0... cccoccccccccccscnevccsose seesceccess + 250.00 
ery goer Dit hnsiuedsdh basereinsictubes cccwuneebaant 250.00 
aid for printing, posters and postage...........+--eeeseseeees 308.52 
BGROROD GR DRE ss 6 6 0 06:0 0:0:86.0:6 506006 00ncvercceccceseecesess 1,455.22 
$3,463. 
J. S. PARISH, mente” 


Account audited and found correct, 
E. A. WALTON, 
J. E. PULSFoRD, 


ALBERT BowKER, 
Of Finance Committee, 


May 21, 1885. 

The balance above reported on hand is only sufficient to meet claims 
which are pending, so that the board at its annual meeting voted to call on 
companies for another assessment of two per cent on subscriptions. 

The tables showing amount and number of rewards offered, and giving 
the usual information in reference to convictions, areappended. The de- 
tails, in reference to convictions from 1873 to May 1, 1884, are omitted in 
this report, as they have been for the last three years, for the reason that 
the statement would occupy many pages of printed matter. It can be 
found, however, in full in the reports of previous years if reference to it 
should be desired. 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF REWARDS OFFERED IN EACH STATE FROM 
May 1, 1884, TO MAY 1, 1885, 
































STATE. No. Amount. Strate. | No. | Amount, 
ee ere I $250 || Minnesota.......... s $1,800 
Arkansas ...-.....-.- 4 1,550 a | 3,000 
Connecticut.......... 7 2,0c0 New Hampshire... 2 450 
| a See I 350 New Jersey....-.-- 7 2,650 
Florida ..........++++ 4 1,650 New York ......... 23 7,950 
GED sides scores 4 1,800 CNP occsnescvevess 16 6,100 
TIRRGIS s cccccescncces 7 1,550 Pennsylvania....... = 4,450 
DR .ccndensoecen 6 1,800 Tennessee. ......... 3 1,250 
TOUS cocccecceccccces 5 2,750 BOE so vcccccccccss 7 2,550 
PN, caccusésucins 2 500 Vermont...........| I 
Kentucky......-.+++- 10 3,000 VRID vensscceess 3 
Louisiana..........+. I 1,000 West Virgimia..... | 2 450 
Maine .........+-+++- I 250 || Wisconsin.........| 2 750 
Maryland............ I 250 oo a 
Massachusetts........ II 4,200 Totals .......-.. | 169 | $59,500 
Michigan ............ 14 4,100 | | 





Classifying the rewards offered during the year, with reference to their 
amounts, gives the following table : 





6 rewards of $1,000 ...........-.000 ee 000 
2 ye TSOvccoscccccscccccccscvccsescesssees 1,500 
46 <6 GOO. 2. ccccccvcccccccccccccccsecccccocesseeseessoesese 23,000 
3 ’ QD. nevis isvccccccedessbushecsescscessetosconneaee ° 1,200 
2 ti DGD. cnccves cocccccceccscccweeeccs s-cccccceesvecsecee 700 
13 T JOO... cevcccccececs secs censssesssreeeennsseseseeeses 3,900 
84 5 BGO... occccccccccccccccecccccescssccccoeccesoseseeses + 21,000 
8 = Gi ad 5 ons cemiereeesens$ba8bbensses 66eussbeteeeaten 1,600 
2 ” 150..... Co cee SOe oe es vp OSSeSeS once cessesscceceseeeoenee 300 
3 ” WD sccccsscccsevessececsvesesvoscssvecssoessoces ooece joo 
169 $59,500 
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The following is a statement of the number and amount of rewards 
offered each year since the first subscription to the fund in 1873, viz. : 
































| 
YEAR. No. Amount. YEar. No, | Amount, 
| 
| 
| EEE 80 $46,350 ne, SEER Te 123 | $41,375 
Se. EEE | sa7 | 2.975 a a. EERE Ce 141 46,950 
ee ae | 180 | 71,400 pee Ee 148 48,200 
876-77...... 161 | 59,900 BPE oicccsesves 113 38,150 
1877-78...... 89 | 35,050 Re 169 59,500 
BIR sicccecsves | 163 | 59,550 --| ——--—— 
1879-80.--..---..-.| 171 | 54,000 POE ocncsewass 1,675 | $621,800 





Seven claims were paid during the past year, as follows: 

















Piace oF Fire. | Date Paid Amount. Criminals, Sent: nces. 
| 1884. 
Stamford, Conn....| June 2 $500 | Garrett Stack....| Penitentiary, 7 years. 


Lancaster, Pa..... June 4 Ioo | Jeremiah Dungan} finement, hard la- 
bor and $70 fine. 

(3 years hard labor 

} andthencetill costs 
of prosecution are 
paid. 

‘° years hard labor, 


{ 5 years solitary con- 


East Newark, N. J.| June 28 250 | Carl Herman.... 


House Correction, 
and costs. 
1885 ( $1000 fine, costs and 
. - Pitan, } solitary confinem’t 
Scranton, Pa......}| March 12 250 | Lyman Sraves... at hard labor for 5 
years and6months. 
Columbia, Mich...| March 16 250 | Chas. W. Howard| ; > Fa Ub naa 
Jacksonville, Fla...) March 23 250 | Richard Clark... i 20 years, Penitentiary. 


Brandon, Vt...... July 30 too | Frank Thornton.. 








TTOWATES..cccc00| coveee $1,700 | 7 convictions. Aggregate, 45 years. 











Expenses—Posters, printing and postage, $308.52. 


* The total convictions since the establishment of the fund may be noted 
from the following table : 























| ] | 
| cae S|, AGGRE- 
33 Total ae, 8 8 4 |GATE Sen- 
YEARS. _™ — - of Adver-| & | Os TENCES, 
on ewards | tising, | & | Se |_____ 
se Paid. ete, © se 
; Z§ 7 - Yrs. | Vos, 
From 1873 to April 1, 1876......... 13| $4,575 | $1,260 Sie ae 105 | .. 
From April 1, 1876, to April 1, 1877.| 12 | 3,400 363 | 2)| 21 | 107 4 
From April 1, 1877, to April 1, 1878.| 13 3,600 232 | 6)| 30| 251 
From April 1, 1878, to April 1, 1879.) 12 4,400 341 | I 15 | 43| 11 
From April 1, 1879, to April 1, 1880.) 7 1,950 415 |.. 7\ S73 6 
From April 1, 1880, to May 1, 1881... 8 1,800 asi. | 46) ot 3 
From May 1, 1881, to May1, 1882..| 13 | 3,700 433 | I| 15] 40 ; 
From May 1, 1882, to May 1, 1883..| 10 | 2,700 St oe | SE a xx 
From May 1, 1883, to May 1, 1884..| 9 1,900 108 | .. Io} 50] Io 
From May 1, 1884, to May1, 1885..| 7 | 1,7 309 | “= ‘ 
ia cduciesscsseeines$sncees | 104 | $29,725 $4,242 | Io | 154 | 822 | I 








Percentage of number of rewards raid to those offered, .o6at. 
Percentage of amount of rewards paid to amount offered, .0478, 


The following letter from the secretary of the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific will be of interest in this connection : 


BoARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 
SAN FRAncisco, April 6, 1885. 


H. K. MILLER, Secretary Executive Committee National Board Fire Under- 
writers, New York: 


Dear Sir—In reply to your favor of 15th March, we have to state that 
since our report to you on the 27th March, 1884, our committee on arson 
have offered thirty-one rewards for the arrest and conviction of incendi- 
ete in the Pacific Coast States and Territories, aggregating the sum of 

15,150. 

We have also secured the conviction of four incendiaries, viz.: 

Two in Oregon, sentenced respectively to one and five years’ imprison- 
ment, and two in California, sentenced respectively to five and ten years’ 
imprisonment. 

In the four cases above named the board have paid rewards amounting 
to $2100, 

Appended hereto we hand you a corrected statistical table of convic- 
tions under the reward fund of the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 





2 





Pacific for the last ten years, covering the whole period si 
lishment of the fund. , Since the estab. 
Yours very truly, Cuas. D. Haven, Secretary 


TABLE OF CONVICTIONS UNDER THE REWARD FUND OF THE BOARD oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS OF THE PACIFIC. 




















i 
No. Amount No. of | Amount of | Aggregate | Ay! 
YEARS. Offered. Offered. | Convict’ns. 7 a Sentences, Ses, 
aid, Years, |tences, 
1875 to 1876...... 6 $5,500 ed ee ¥ 
1876 to 1877...... 8 10,500 I $1,000 10 pin 
1877 to 1878...... 15 6,500 8 3,950 76 9% 
1878 to 1879...... 24 9,050 4 1,900 25 6\ 
1879 to 1880 19 6,300 3 800 21 7 
1880 to 17 6,600 4 1,575 20 5 
1881 to aI 7,650 5 1,325 29 5% 
1882 to 1883...... 37 17,850 6 2,950 59% | 9% 
1883 to 1884.....- 23 10,000 I 200 5 5 
1884 to 1885...... 36 15,150 4 2,100 21 5K 
201 $95,100 36 $15,800 266% 7% 




















All of which is respectfully submitted. 
B. S. Watcort, New York, Chairman. 
A. W. JILuson, Hartford. G. A. VAN ALLEN, Albany, 
Cuas. B. Pratt, Worcester. GREVILLE E. Fryer, Phila, 
H. K. Miter, Secretary. 





The Fire Waste. 


AN able paper on the fire waste was laid before the National Commercial 
Convention, held at Atlanta in the latter part of May, by S. F. Coving- 
ton, president of the Globe Fire Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
Extracts are printed below : 

The ease with which the necessities, and even the luxuries, of life are 
obtained in the United States, as compared with the exhaustive efforts 
required of the laborers of Europe ; the abundant harvests that have with 
us rewarded every class of industry ; the vastness of our resources, which 
respond to every demand upon them, by showing forth unthought-of and 
unexpected wealth, have diverted the attention of our political economists 
from a subject that claims of the thinkers of older nations, and should 
claim from us, our most serious attention—the useless destruction of our 
material wealth by fire. > * * 

The phenomenal growth of our country’s wealth in manufactured 
articles and buildings, and the legitimate waste that this growth has of 
necessity occasioned, has blinded the most of our people to the existence 
of that great maelstrom that is swallowing so much of our national 
wealth—our unnecessary and avoidable fire waste. This has grown to 
such an extent, as is shown by the statistics, that, taking the duration of 
fires occurring and apportioning them as to time, there is not a single 
moment in the year in which there is not a destructive fire prevailing in 
the United States. To those who have given the subject of fire waste but 
a casual thought, its wide-spread extent and its destruction of values is 
but little known. To the intelligent underwriter who has given thought 
to the subject, there is a phase more appalling than the present waste, 
enormous as it is ; and that is the indifference of the general public, and 
more particularly of the law-making and law-enforcing powers towards 
the means of arresting it. The terrible fire of Chicago, followed so soon 
by that of Boston, startled the whole country for the moment, but 
those severe lessons were soon forgotten. Since recovery from the 
panic of those events—and which lasted but a short time—all of 
the succeeding years have been marked by a constantly increasing fire 
waste, until it has reached an amount that within a period of ten years the 
aggregate would not greatly exceed, if at all, a decade embracing those 
great calamities. . During the past ten years the property loss in the 
United States has amounted to more than $800,000,000, an average of 
$80,000,000 per annum. In the two or three years preceding 1884, the 
fire losses approximated $100,000,000 each year, and the most reliable 
data upon the subjects warrants the statement that the fire losses in the 
United States during 1884 exceeded $100,000,000. We may get a better 
idea of the amount of money represented by those figures if we will com- 
pare them with the money yield of some of our principal crops. Reliable 
estimates place the cotton crop of 1883 at 5,714,000 bales, and the price 
at ten and a half cents per pound, producing $289,700,000, The estimate 
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884 is 5,900,000 bales, and the price at eleven and one-eighth 
ielding $316, 700,000. A fair average for the two years for present 
cents, 9” js $300,000,000. If the money yield of our cotton crop were re- 
es davtied ome any cause or causes whatever, the markets of the 
es aittesd world would become panic-stricken and commercial and 
poi disaster everywhere follow. The wheat crop of 1884 was ex- 
tionally large and of better quality than the average. It produced 
cep’ t $420,000,000. We wasted one-third of that amount during the same 
se in unnecessary and avoidable destruction by fire. The mercantile 
ite for the year were about $225,000,000, a large increase over preced- 
ing years, and the loss to creditors not more than half that sum. In this 
class of losses there is no actual destruction of property, as in losses by 
fire, and yet the whole country is aroused and legislation upon the sub- 
ject of mercantile failures is invoked by every community. If one mer- 
chant loses a tenth of his capital by the failure of another, the sympathy 
of the whole community goes out to him because of his misfortune, and 
the matter is discussed among his friends for weeks and months after- 
wards, If he should lose a like amount by fire, hardly a word of sym- 
pathy is expressed—especially if he is insured—and the matter is forgotten 
by the next day. And yet the injury to the community—to these sym- 
pathetic friends, if you please—is in the loss by fire. We burned last 
year about the same amount that it cost to build and equip the 4000 miles 
of railroad that were constructed and equipped during the same 
* os ~ 


for the crop of I 


period. 
In order that the value of some of our most important productions may 


be briefly stated in comparison, you are respectfully asked to keep in 
mind that our fire waste amounts to more than $100,000,000 per annum. 
The total production of gold, silver, copper and lead, including British 
Columbiaand the west coast of Mexico, last year was less than $85,000,000, 
Coal is mined in twenty-three States and Territories of this Union, and 
yet the value of that great industry, delivered at the mines, including both 
bituminous and anthracite coals, is less than $100,000,000. The united 
values of our potato and buckwheat crops amount to barely $90,000,000 ; 
and the aggregate value of our tobacco, barley and rye productions does 
not exceed $98,000,000, 

Our internal revenue income does not equal our fire waste, and our 
revenue from customs is barely twice as much. Our annual fire waste is 
one-third more than the annualinterest on our public debt. All the gold 
in all the national banks in the country, certificates included, does not 
amount to as much as our annual fire waste, nor does all the silverin coin 
and in bullion in the United States treasury and in the national banks, 
All the silver now in the hands of the people would not pay three-fourths 
of the losses we are now sustaining by fire in each and every year. 

To replace the value of the property annually destroyed by fire in the 
United States would require the surplus production of 100,000 men at $2 
per day for twenty years, or that of 2,000,000 men, which is one-fifth of 
the male adult population of the country, as shown by the census of 1880, 
at the same compensation for one year. 

Another view of the case. The population of the United States is about 
50,000,000, It is estimated that one-tenth, or 5,000,000, of the number are 
producers. The average tax for losses by fire is $20 per annum on each 
person engaged in creating wealth. At the average rate of production in 
this country, it would take the entire proceeds of the labor of nearly 400,000 
men to make good the waste constantly going on by fire destruction. The 
annual expenditure of the general government per capita is about $5, and 
our great national debt is less than $35 per capita. 

Our annual fire waste, as compared with the value of our exports of 
domestic merchandise, coin and bullion, is about the same as that of New 
Orleans, a large cotton exporting port ; is one-third more than either Bos- 
ton or Baltimore; is two and a half times greater than Philadelphia; is 
three times as great as San F rancisco, with all its wheat and gold ship- 
ments ; is four times as much as either Charleston, Savannah or Galves- 
ton; is eighteen times greater than Mobile; thirty times greater than 
Portland ; and, excepting New York and the ports just named, fully one- 
third greater than all the other ports of the country. Forevery $8 in value 
of all the domestic merchandise, coin and bullion exported by us, we ex- 
pend $r in fire waste. 

The total value of dutiable commodities imported into this country is 
$450,000,000 ; the value of commodities free of duty being about 
$200,000, 000, The whole country is aroused upon the subject of the duty 
upon this $450,000,000, and is divided upon it. It receives the careful 
thought of the political economist and the statesman, who labor to so ad~ 





just it as to be equitable alike to the government and the governed. The 
amount of our fire waste is about $1 to every $4 upon which import duty 
is collected ; the adjustment of which, as I have just stated, receives the 
attention of the whole nation. 

The total expenditures on account of the public schools of the United 
States does not exceed $80,000,000, a mere fraction above seventy-five per 
cent of our annual fire waste. 

In the presentation of these facts and comparisons, I am fully aware 
that Iam not presenting anything new or anything that is not already 
known by yourselves and the publicgenerally. I repeat them because of 
their great importance, and because the public cannot be too often reminded 
of them. I submit them to you now that I may ask you gentlemen as- 
sembled in convention, and who will send out from here the results of 
your counsels, to give expression upon a subject of so much importance, 
and in aid of remedying so great an evil ; for, quoting a sentence from the 
editor of THE SPECTATOR, in an article upon this subject, “the efforts of 
évery intelligent man should be directed to overcoming the ignorance and 
carelessness that are responsible for the enormous waste of the nation’s 
wealth.” I hold it to be the duty of every good citizen to aid in every- 
thing that will in any degree, no matter how slight, tend to prevent or ex- 
tinguish fire, ° ° bad 

I hold that at least eighty per cent of the present fire waste, or 
$80,000,000 annually, can be saved by proper care—by care in construc- 
tion of buildings, care in occupancy, care in guarding against the dangers 
of all known causes of fires. Most fires are the result of a carelessness 
that is but little short of criminal, and from causes that could easily be 
removed or avoided. What we need is the enactment of laws holding 
persons responsible for the results of such carelessness. Moses, the great 
law-giver, understood this matter, and declared a law (Exodus xxii.: 6): 
“If fire break out and catch in thorns, so that the stack$ of corn or the 
standing corn or the field be consumed therewith, he that kindled the 
fire shall surely make restitution.” — eS 

There are erroneous opinions very generally held that must be removed 
before we can hope for any general public interest in the matter of fire 
waste. It is, that so long as a loss does not fall upon an individual he is 
not affected by it. Independent of his interest in the surplus gain of the 
country already alluded to, every man who has property to be burned has 
a direct interest in every loss that occurs, for every loss takes something 
from his contributions to the insurance premium fund. Insurance com- 
panies are not philanthropic institutions with inexhaustible resources to 
reimburse men when they have losses by fire. They are mere collectors 
from those who have no !oss to be paid to those who have; and since 
they always aim to make the collections large enough for the purposes 
intended, they are really less concerned as to the amount of fire loss than 
the public who has to pay for it. Nor is it sufficient for a man to say that 
he does not insure. Every piece of property liable to damage or destruc- 
tion by fire has inherently a certain percentage of risk, and the carrying 
of this percentage of risk costs the same whether it is held by an insur- 
ance company or its owner. a 6 @ 

This immense destruction of property, so constantly going on and so 
steadily increasing in amount, has not only become an almost unbearable 
burden to insurance companies, but has made indispensable an increase 
in the rate of insurance premiums such as to be an onerous tax upon the 
business of the country—a tax of which insurers, by adopting proper 
methods of safety, could be relieved of much the larger portion, and at 
the same time leave a more favorable margin for underwriters. To illus- 
trate more fully, the majority of underwriters in my own city decline to 
write 2 certain class of risks—generally wood-working establishments— 
at the present apparently high rates, and yet with certain safeguards sug- 
gested by the underwriters, nearly every one of them would accept the 
risks at an average of one-half of the current rates. The same state of 
facts, I doubt not, exists in the main, in every portion of the country and 
in all kinds of business. The neglect to provide these safeguards means 
loss, and loss to all, and loss only. Loss to proprietors in plant and in 
business ; loss to employees ; loss to those who supply the raw material ; 
loss to those who handle the manufactured article, and loss to all in any 
way connected in business with them. bad bad bad 

For several years past the fire chiefs of the country, in their annual con- 
ventions, have called attention to the great loss by fire, and have appealed 
to legislatures and governors for assistance in providing some remedy, 
but have had no aid. In many instances their appeals did not receive the 
courtesy of an acknowledgement. They appealed to Congress, but]a 
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committee of that body decided that the subject was not within its 
province to consider. Insurance journals have ably and continually laid 
before the public such information upon this subject as ought to have 
aroused the whole people, but the results have not been marked. More 
recently the newspaper press of the country has begun to call attention to 
it, and it is to be hoped that good results will follow. It is believed, 
however, that this convention, composed of representative business men 
from every section of the country, assembled for the purpose of consider- 
ing the best business interests of the whole country, can, with its influence, 
accomplish much in calling attention to the subject, and give great assist- 
ance to the workers now trying to correct the existing evils; and it is 
now appealed to in this behalf. Whatever good results may be secured 
by this meeting as affecting the business interests of the country in their 
several spheres—and this convention will not be held in vain—it is be- 
lieved that in no one thing can the power of its influence exert a greater 
good than by calling attention to the great fire waste, and securing both 
legislative aid and the hearty co-operation of all intelligent men in adopt- 
ing means that will save to our people more than $100,000,000 now being 
annually wasted by fire, and apply it to purposes that shall add to the 
comforts and the prosperity of our people, 





An Incendiary Punished. 

PAuL GAuGI, who for a second time was convicted of arson, was recently 
sentenced to imprisonment in the State prison for fifteen years by 
Judge Van Brunt, in the Court of Oyer and Terminer. Gaugi kepta 
barber shop and cigar store at No. 464 West Thirty-third street, a tenement 
house which was crowded with families, In February, 1884, a fire was dis- 
covered in the store, and Gaugi was seen acting in a suspicious manner. 
It was discovered that a fire had been started in several places, and wood 
saturated with kerosene oil was found in the apartment by the fire marshal. 
Gaugi was indicted and tried in the Court of General Sessions in March, 
1884. He was convicted of arson and sentenced to imprisonment for 
fifteen years. Upon an appeal being taken a new trial was ordered, which 
took place last week in the Court of Oyer and Terminer. The jury again 
found him guilty of the offense charged. Judge Van Brunt, in sentencing 
Gaugi, said that there did not seem to be any doubt as to the guilt of the 
prisoner, and he considered that the sentence should be a severe one, in- 
asmuch as Gaugi would probably have been tried for murder and not for 
arson if the inhabitants of the premises had not been awakened and the 
fire put out shortly after it had been started. 





Chicago’s Hazardous Lumber Yards. 


It has always been a matter of surprise that the city authorities in Chicago, 
with their experience of great fires, would permit the lumber interests of 
that city to concentrate their extraordinary hazards in localities that 
threaten destruction to immense areas of business and residence property. 
The Northwestern Lumberman, a journal devoted to the lumber interests, 
recognizes the danger and advises the removal of the lumber yards to 
other localities. Referring to the late great lumber fire in that city, it says 
that if that fire had been in the Twenty-second district, nothing would 
have availed to check it in a clean sweep to the lake. It can be called 
nothing but extraordinary good luck that has hitherto saved Chicago from 
a calamity equal to that of the great fire of 1871. Where there is one 
chance for starting a conflagration in the district that was damaged, there 
are fiftyin the main district. Along Twenty-second street and Blue Island 
avenue there are scores of planing mills and other wood-working estab- 
lishments interspersed with the hundreds of millions of feet of lumber 
that always load the docks. Go down to the district on a hot, windy sum- 
mer day, and the air is filled with flying shavings and more or less inflam- 
mable dust. And onall sides the district is surrounded with closely-built 
frame houses and shanties, which are like trains of powder leading to the 
more costly residence and business portions of the city. The lumber 
business owes something to the city in which it is located and to the other 
business interests coexistent with it. It is not an absolute necessity that 
the lumber district should be located where it is. The proposed system 
of docks off the lake front would furnish piling room where the various 
yards would be measurably separated by water spaces. South Chicago 
and the Calumet river offer miles of available ground for such purposes, 
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The question of moving the lumber district has been considered in cop 
nection with the subject of the difficulty of river navigation and the lesan 
venience the present location offers to other interests in the city, Jt should 
now be considered from a newstandpoint. The safety of the city from an 
all-devouring conflagration is of immeasurably more importance than re. 
lief from a mere inconvenience. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Shelbyville, Ill., is negotiating for a complete system of water-works 
to cost about $75,000. 

—The Hillmon life insurance case was called for retrial in the United 
States Circuit Court on Friday. 


—The Massachusetts legislature has referred to the next legislature the 
proposition to prohibit insurance companies combining to increase rates, 

—The Michigan legislature has passed bills increasing the salary of 
the deputy-insurance commissioner from $1200 to $1500, and pensioning 
disabled Detroit firemen. 


—L’Argus says that the Fonciere Life is about to sue for libel an influ. 
ential daily financial newspaper of Paris, and that it intended to do the 
same with another paper several months ago, but desisted because its 
president had been sent to prison. 

—The Polk county, Ia., grand jury having declined to find indictments 
against Auditor Brown and Deputy Stewart, who were several times 
bound over to the district court by a justice, the only case remaining is 
Brown’s action in guo warranto against Auditor Cattell. 


—The Equitable Life has purchased the Metropolitan National Bank at 
the left of its edifice on Broadway, and now owns the entire Broadway 
front from Cedar to Pine street, in fact the entire block (one of the most 
valuable in New York) except the property on Nassau street. 

—The Niagara Fire Insurance-Company of New York announces the 
appointment of Joseph C. Myers as special agent and adjuster, in charge 
of the agencies of that company in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and 
Montana. Mr. Myers has had a long experience in field work. 


—W. Henry Holland, of the well-known firm of Holland & Pratt of 
St. Louis, is issuing what he calls the ‘‘ Fire Sanitation Series,” which is 
a series of papers on such subjects as ‘‘ Combustible Rubbish,” “ Water 
Barrels and Buckets,” etc., full of good information to the assured, 


—A valuable piece of real estate, consisting of twenty-two acres of land 
lying about a mile and a half north of the city limits of Chicago, the prop- 
erty of the defunct Chicago Life Insurance Company, was sold at aut 
tion last week by the receiver, George M. Bogue. It brought $2705 per 
acre, 

—The late defaulting teller of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
of New York had private sureties for $10,000. The names so far have 
not been disclosed. The Fidelity and Casualty Company has bonds for 
large amounts on a number of the officials of that bank, but was not im 
terested in the teller. 


—The second case in the eleven indictments against Lorenzo Dimick, 
general agent of the Continental Insurance Company, was called in the 
Supreme Court at Buffalo on June 2, but Dimick’s counsel succeeded ia 
getting it put over the term on the plea that he is ill in South Carolina, 
where he went to restore his health, 

—Los Seguros speaks of a suit lately decided in France, in favor of the 
insurance company. A lady had a very valuable pearl secured at a high 
sum, and one day by accident she dropped it near the chimney, whert 
upon it fell into the fire and was rendered almost valueless, She sued 
the company for payment, but with the above-stated result. 

—As illustrating the growth of industrial insurance, we note a fact oh 
nected with the recent fire at Sullivan & Company’s printing and binding 
establishment in Cincinnati, Seventeen young ladies worked on the 


fifth floor of the bindery. Of these, fifteen were burned to death. Of the 
fifteen, seven had industrial policies in*the Metropolitan. Their total i- 
surance amounted to $1102. Some of the policies were recently i 

and were thus not in full benefit. $641 was the amount due, and this was 
paid the day the proofs of death were received. The total premiums oa 
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policies were fifty cents a week. The gross sum the company 
policies was $18.15. It has got so now that few 
derable city from Maine to Missouri without 
f the 750,000 industrial policies carried by 


the seven 
bad received on all the i 
casualties occur in any consi 
making claims under some © , 
the Metropolitan, or by other companies. 

—Following is the organization of the Underwriters’ Fire Patrol of San 
Francisco: Chas. A. Laton, president ; Robt. Dickson, vice-president ; 
Wm, J. Landers, secretary and treasurer. The directors of this corpora- 
tion are as follows: Robert Dickson, Wm. Macdonald, George Easton, 
Rudolph Herold, Jr., Ed. E. Potter, Wm. J. Landers, Chas. A. Laton,. 


—The origin of the word ‘‘ kerosene” is very little known. In 1854 a 
Dr. Gessner obtained a patent for a process of making kerosene, which 
was distilled from bituminous coal. The product was thick and white, 
resembling wax ; in common parlance it was known as tar wax, but this 
was too common, and two Greek words were blended together—keros 
(wax) and elaine (oil). 

—The great conflagrations which in the past have, in Turkey, left en- 
tire cities, with large populations, heaps of smoldering masses, have 
lately prompted the government to do something in the way of organizing 
the fire department. The commander of the metropolitan fire depart- 
ment, Count Szechenyi, was commissioned with the duty, and he has en- 
tered upon its discharge at once. 


—The New York State Association of Supervising and Adjusting 
Agents and the Underwriters Association of New York State meet at 
Niagara Falls on June g and 10. James M. Hodges, secretary of the 
Star Fire, is secretary of both these associations, which are composed of 
purely field men, as compared with the New York State Association of 
Local Board of Fire Underwriters, whose organization contains local 


agents. 

—It seems that common glass will stand a greater degree of heat with- 
out breaking than plate-glass. Immediately across the street from a re- 
cent large fire in Steubenville were three glass store-fronts, the middle one 
being of common glass, while those on either side were plate. The panes 
in the three windows were about the same size. The common glass was 
unaffected by the heat, not a pane being broken, while nearly every pane 
in the plate-glass fronts was ruined. We do not know why, but such are 
the facts. 

—S. A. Mattison of Philadelphia, agent of the National Life of Mont- 
pelier, has written a little pamphlet on Legitimate Life Insurance vs. 
Assessment Societies, in which he says: ‘There are two uncertain 


, things in a co-operative—one is, how much it will cost; and the other 


is, how much your family will get when you die. Between these two 
uncertainties there is nothing in it for its members, except for those who 
by date of birth, disease and deception, drop off before the spell is 
broken.” 


—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the tna Insurance 
Company, last week, the old officers and directors were elected as follows : 
L. J. Hendee, president; J. Goodnow, secretary; William B. Clark, 
assistant secretary. Directors; Roland Mather, Gustavus F. Davis, 
Drayton Hillyer, Walter Keney, Charles H. Brainard, William F. Tuttle, 
Lucius J. Hendee, Francis B, Cooley, William R. Cone, Henry E. 
Russell, Nathaniel Shipman, Austin C. Dunham, James A. Smith, Mor- 
hg Bulkeley, J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas O. Enders and Atwood 

ollins, 


~The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company made a profit 
on the business last year of £27,964, of which £10,000 has been carried 
to the reserve fund and the remainder applied to a dividend of eight per 
cent on the capital, The London and Lancashire did well last year, as 


“compared with other companies, and the chairman at the recent general 


meeting at Liverpool stated that the results attained were not an unsatis- 
factory return in a year which was “‘ the worst that fire insurance compa- 
nies generally had experienced since the year 1872, the year of the Boston 
fire. The prospects of the company’s business for 1885 are good, and 
indicate improvement. 


PP on Teport of the Munich (Germany) Fire Department is as follows : 
“ firemen, 870 men, of which 588 are volunteers ; 288 other assistants, of 
which 50 are regular firemen, with 2 steam, 21 hand and 12 other kinds of 
fire engines, 2 extinguishers, 5 coster wagons, 7 hook and ladder wagons 
each 15 men, with all the apparatus for saving life ; ladders, etc., 9 





machine ladders, 10 hydrant and hose carriages, 32 portable hose rolls, 
27 petroleum torches, 1600 metres india-rubber and 3100 metres hemp 
hose; 1184 hydrants are in the city. In 1884 there were sounded 73 
alarms, of which there were 7 large fires. The fire department cost 
140,471.56 marks, The telegraph alarm consists of 1 central station, 19 
telephone stations, 111 signal and 71 alarm stations. 


—Itis a matter of guesswork at what age the business of insurance com- 
menced, and the well-known English authority on insurance matters, 
Cornelius Walford, recently published exhaustive inquiries into the sub- 
ject. He finds the first insurance companies established in the seven- 
teenth century, by the name of Fire Office, Corporation of London and 
others, which followed the business of fire insurance. The first annuity 
insurance company, the Friendly Society for Widows, founded by the cel- 
ebrated Defoe, was organized in the year 1698. The first actual life insur- 
ance company was established by Stansfield in the year 1699, under the 
name of Society of Assurance for Widows and Orphans, and functioned 
until 1711. These insurance societies apparently created a great furore 
in England, and nearly 100 companies were organized from 1699 to 1711. 
Many, of course, went ‘‘ the way of all flesh” after only an ephemeral ex- 
istence, which was very natural, considering the entire want of experience, 
system and data. 


—On June 5 the International distillery in Des Moines, worth $500,000, 
took fire early in the morning from the explosion of a beer still in what is 
known as the separating room of the distillery, and setting fire to the 
separator box, the flames spread rapidly. The men employed and the 
fire department did good service by their prompt action. The distillery 
had a total insurance of only $67,500, in thirty-two companies, nearly all 
being companies outside of Iowa, Their total loss is not over $10,000, 
but the distillery loses $5000 worth of property not insured. The under- 
writers praised the vigor with which the distillery men fought the fire, 
and the means they had provided for fire protection, They had a com- 
plete fire company, stand pipes, reservoirs of water, abundance of hose, 
and their complete system saved much property, as the flames were 
spreading. They had every tub containing water emptied, and had _re- 
leased the steam from the boilers, filling the building with it, when the 
city fire department arrived. 


—A good story has frequently been told of Budaens, a noted French 
librarian. While absorbed in his books one day, his servant came in 
great haste to tell him that the house was on fire. The librarian in great 
coolness and deliberation bade the servant to inform his mistress, as it 
was her concern, saying that he never interfered in domestic matters. A 
correspondent in one of our exchanges declares that this coolness was 
nearly equaled a few days since by a neighbor, who is a superannuated 
minister and something of a literary character. The old gentleman made 
quite an early morning call, and after being comfortably seated, and going 
through the usual ceremonies of the day, talking about the weather, etc., 
he very quietly remarked that as it was Sunday he disliked to create any 
disturbance, but that his wife thought that their house was on fire, and he 
had called to get assistance in putting it out. ‘‘ The coolness of the man 
almost took my breath. I looked towards his house, and sure enough the 
flames were making their appearance out of the roof of the kitchen, and 
we, with some other neighbors, had a lively time to extinguish it.” 


—Members of the Chicago Board of Underwriters and the Chicago 
Underwriters Exchange met last week and organized the Chicago Fire 
Underwriters Association, electing officers as follows : Charles W. Drew, 
president ; Edward M. Teall, vice-president ; O. W. Barrett, treasurer ; 
R. N. Trimingham, secretary : F. W. Bowdoin, superintendent of surveys. 
The new plan of organization admits of the board and the exchange retain- 
ing the old organizations, the new one occupying the position of a board of 
appeals, in which all differences in the board or exchange or between 
members shall have a final hearing and be adjudicated. It is clothed 
with authority to enforce penalties for any violation of the rates or any 
infraction of the rules. A committee was appointed to procure the sig- 
natures of all underwriters in the city to the roll of membership in the 
new organization, and the meeting adjourned to a future day, for the pur- 
pose of hearing a report from the committee and perfecting the organiza- 
tion. One of the stringent rules of the new association requires each 
member to deposit with the treasurer $100 as an evidence of the fact that 
he intends to abide by the new compact. 
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LOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, No. 68 William Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - - = $100,000, 
Insures Plate Glass against Accidental Breakage, Fire Excepted. 
J. G. Beemer, Pres, D. B, Hatstreap, Vice-Pres. W. T. Woops, Sec. 


HE HOMCEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, No. 257 Broapway, N. Y. 








PERMANENT PARTICIPATING POLICIES 
(NON-FORFEITABLE) ISSUED. 


$100 


E. M. KELLOGG, M. D., President. 





M. H. LEONARD, Ass’t Secretary. 


FRANK B, MAYHEW, Vice-Pres. and Sec. D. P, FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





INCORPORATED 1851, 


HE MASS. MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SOE cccnnssbitbincmnnsenenee $7,.553,349-8 | Surplus (Mass, Standard) ........ $508,556.14 
| a ra 73°44,793-67 | Surplus (N. Y. and Pa, Standard) 1,027,600.00 


CAREFUL. ECONOMICAL, CONSERVATIVE, AGGRESSIVE, 


All Policies protected by the famous Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. 
Examine Its Merits Berore [NsuRING, 





W. BOND, President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
V. B. EDGERLY, Vice President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary, 


GILFORD MORSE, Manager, 243 Broadway, New York, 


E. 
M. 





NSURANCE SIGNS, HOUSE PLATES, 
Cutters, etc. Designs and Estimates furnished. 
Tue Spectator Company, No, 16 Dey Street, New York. 


PAPER 











AGENCY WANTS. 


Important Announcement 


INSURANCE AGENTS 


FOR 1885. 











One of the oldest Life Insurance 
Companies of New York has adopted 
a new plan, by which an Agent can 
do twice the work and make double 
the money. Agents in any part of 
the United States, address P. O..Box 
200, Chicago, IIl. 
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PROMINENT AGENTS. 














HOMAS P. MILLER & CO., 
Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
Mosi1e, ALA, 


Have good facilities for placing lines of insurance. Correspondence invited, Busi 
ness solicited. — 





Bapenany D. RAINE, MEMPHIS, TENN., SECRE. 


tary Planters Insurance Company, also General Insurance A 
representing North British and Mercantile and other Foreign and Pen tp. 
including Tennessee State companies. Correspondence solicited. panies, 








E. D. PALFREY. FRANK S. PALFREY, 
ALFREY BROTHERS, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers. Agents Niagara Fire Insurance Co 
No. 47 Carondelet Street, corner Union, New Orleans, La. Have qua Taclhties Sor pees 
lines of insurance. Correspondence invited. Business solicited. P 





Chicago, Ills. 
 _ ae WATSON & CO., 


Fire Insurance, 


Room 60 CALUMET BUILDING, 189 La Salle Street, 





ILLIAM A. NOYES & CO., HULL, FIRE AND 


Marine Insurance, 223 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





oo & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 
142 La Salle Street. 


FrreMan’s Funp Insurance Company, 
Union Insurance Company, 


General Agency, Western Department, Union ot California. 


CHicaco AGENCY or} | or CALIFORNIA, 





R. SMITH, INSURANCE, 
° No. 142 LA SALLE STREET, - - ~- CHICAGO, ILL, 


Special attention given to placing large Mercantile Risks and Special Hazards 
in and out of Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





AMES L. HOLDEN, FIRE INSURANCE ADJUSTER, 

No. 177 La Salle street, Room 16, Chicago. References: Alexander Stoddart, Gen- 

eral Agent New York Underwriters Agency ; J. F. Downing, Manager Western Depart- 

ment Insurance Company of North America; C. H. Case, Manager Royal of England, 
G. F. Bissell, General Agent Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


ATTNALL PAULDING, DISTRICT MANAGER 
Fire Insurance Association, (Limited) of London, for Pennsylvania, Maryland Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, and Southern and Western New Jersey, 330 Walnut 
Philadelphia. 








F. FOX, ADJUSTER, OFFICE, 153 LA SALLE 


e Street, Chicago. Fifteen years’ experience. Business solicited. 


INSURANCE 





ULLITT BROTHERS, GENERAL 
Agents, No. 508 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Represent Phoenix Assurance Company of London, England, American Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society of England, Guare 
dian Assurance Company of England. Special and prompt attention given to isuriag 
whiskey in bonded warehouses. 


——" 


RNEST W. MOON, P. O. BOX 328, SYDNEY, N. 

S. W., Australia, Manager South Australian Mutual Life Society, S. A.; Australias 

Mercantile Union Fire Office, Victoria; Equitable Marine Association of N.Z. 14 Sub- 

agencies and the st insurance ction th hout Australasia, open for agency of 
another first-class office. 








———!), 


HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 
Broker, 138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. Represents New Hampshire, of Mam 
chester, N. H.; Transatlantic, of Germany; Jefferson, of New York; State Investment 
and Insurance, of San Francisco; Ohio, of Dayton, O.; Peoples of Pittsburgh. Special 
attention given to placing Surplus lines. 





ee 


DOLPH LOEB, INSURANCE AGENCY, 170 LA 


Salle Street, Chicago. Rochester German Insurance Co., of Rochester, N. ¥. 
Home ras = Cali ; Pennsylvania Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh ; 








tier beoples 
Fire, of Pitts’ : d’s Plate Glass Insurance Co,, of New York; 
ance Co,, of New Yok. 


